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ABSTRACT 

The educational '"excellence" movement is hindered by 
inconsistencies between goals and action and by difficulties in 
translating national and state goals into local policy? nonetheless, 
progress has occurred. Examples of "voodoo excellence," in which 
proposed policies will likely work against their stated objectives, 
are widespread. While advocating e^tcellence for all students, states 
raise standards beyond the reach of many. Likewise, broad humanistic 
studies are advocated, yet in practice schools increasingly emphasize 
rote learning. States are lengthening time in school without 
considering the use of time? they propose to make teaching a more 
attractive profession but use inadequate, demeaning, and divisive 
means to do so. Promises of equity contrast with increasing gaps 
between advantaged and disadvantaged students, and endo rsements o£ 
community involvement contrast with increasing centralization. 
Moreover, certain "anomalies'* arise as state programs filter down to 
the grassroots* These include endemic complacency in school 
districts, reform proposals that stress structural and programmatic 
change but overlook instructional change, and widely varying 
viewpoints. Despite these obstacles, the public *s awareness of and 
confidence in education have increased, as have aspirations for and 
expectations o£ children; finally, belief in the importance of 
thorough student assessment has spread, and the social status of 
teaching has risen. (MCG) 
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The work upon which this publication is based was perfor?ned pursuant to 
Contract 400--83-*0005 of the National Institute of Education* It does 
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GRASSROOTS EXCELLENCE 



Iritroduction 

The burgeonin<3 *'exceiienci^*' movement in American education* a call 
for reforms and improvements embracing the entire system, began with a 
period of exhortation ; widely-puol icized national reports which 
pinpointed the soft spots in schools and schooling and demanded that 
specific corrective actions be taken. 

The period of exhortation was followed by a period of 
mandates--»specif ic requirernents ijnix>sed primarily by stated-level 
education authorities — caicuiated to brinu about the desired educational 
changes. 

As the impetus of the ^^exceilence^^ theme has moved froiv. the 
nationai-^exhor tation stage ^ through the state--mandate staye* attention is 
coming to be focused on programs: what is actually happening in local 
school districts, at specific school sites^ and in individual 
classrooHis — the grassroots level* 

It would be a pleasant task merely to report on the many good things 
that are going on in American education as a result of the renewed 
concern with excellence, but such an approach would fail to put the 
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status of grassroots excellence into perspective* There i^s a real 
renaissance # a new sense of power and purpose, in schools today # but an 
understanding of what is happening to n^ake these chan^^es possible 
requires an examination of several related issues. 

This examination can be divided into three parts: first, a 
consideration of the iundamental policy problems ^hat the '^excellence'' 
iT^ovement presents^ next, an analysis of the peculiar anoir^ali^^s which are 
developing as high-ninded state policy works itself down into the 
realities of day--by*day school operation j and finally # a Iook at som*^ ot 
the encouraging steps being made toward a higher level of excellence m 
education at the grassroots* 



I * VOODO EXCELLENCE 



Without becorriing en^.broiied m either political history or econcTtic 
theory, it may be helpful to borrow a pnrase popularised in the 1980 
presidential pri.mary race, v^nen on'»7 c^;^ndidate called the program for 
national economic recovery being promulgated by his then-opponent '^voodoo 
econo^ftics. ** By that phrase, the critic meant that the proposed program 
promised to bring about economic growth and stability by the magic of 
taking actions to achieve desired ends, actions which themselves might he* 
rationally expected to yield exactly the opposite results-*' i . , 
increasing government revenues by lowering taxe3% 

Perhaps today we are faced with a similar contradiction in our rather 
breathless pursuit of excellence; to achieve a desired educational goal^ 



wc^ do things which might be rationally expected to have an effect quite 
th^ oppo;^ite of what we really wanted in the f irst placci-*Hic^nc«^ the t^erm, 
voodoo e xcc i 1 iD:nce * 

Examples of tnis backwards approach are nor. haro to come by. In 
order to accomplish a worthy educatiorial objective* we are sometimes 
ur^ed by an oaoer public — and otz^n similarly inclined by our own sense 
of urqency-^-to do lust the opposite of what might be reasonably eKpected 
to help us reach our intended qoai. \ 

A* Excellence Is tor Everyone 

One oi: the firm tenets of the .school improvement moven^ent is that 
excellence is £or everyone* Echoing the forthright call ir^ tne first ot: 
the major excellence'' reports # each succeeding commission, commit tee ♦ or 
tasK force has empnasized tn<it excellence is tor everyoody^ It most 
definitely is not an elitist concept: every student must and can oe 
expected to achieve, at nis or her own level and own pace, a measura»5U^ 
and respectable degree of excellence* Yet# we strive toward this 
adrtiirable goatl by a tightenina-down and toughening^up process which seems 
to preclude any reasonable expectation of reaching our goal of excellence 
for everyone* As performance standards are raised, course requirements 
are increasedi. and graduation ininimums are escalated , are we not in 
danger of squeezing out of the excellence race a very substantial number 
of students who, even now, just can't make the grade? 
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B* Emphasise a Broad Range o/ t,oarnin9 




All of the calls f:or exc^^Uence in education nuross the i^T^portance ot 
taking students beyond mere rote-^and'^recaii i<?^arning into the reaXn^ ot: 
the "higher thouoht processes,** Of ^^qual importance in the puoliahed 
studies and i:epcrts is the continued insistence that ciCsidem;Ci 00901 t^ve, 
^ind inteilectual studies and learning not alorm enouqn. Also 

important are the huir^aniat ic , the aff*:^ctive, tho artistic, tne 
aesthetic — these crucial facets o£ life must not be neglected as we 
heighten our academic expectations and raise our intellectual :st:andar<Js, 

Fin6-"**bat what is actually happening in many schools as the Uv^ce 
towards excellence seenis to be proceeding.} at sucn an encouraqinvi and 
rewarding pace? There is ^jood reason to believe^ from even a cursory 
examination of new standards and published goals for American eaucation, 
that f cict'-f i lied teaching and learning still dominate the average 
classroom. Perhaps this content emphasis is even more pronounced than m 
the pre-exceilence past, since now ttie concern is stronger than before 
that students '*do well on tihe tests*'™and the tests are often Keyed to 
rather pedestrian, even pedantic, recall of factual, intiormation* 

Aesthetic and artistic knowledge and experience a,e likewise getting 
squeezed out of the school lives of many students* As course and 
graduation reqviiren>ents are increased, many students no longer have slots 
in their daily vSchedules for eiectives, art and music programs, or for a 
variety of other ••extracurricular" activities including athletics* If 
they have the hours in their schedules, there is still a reluctance to 
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tak*^ the time away from the ''important'* subjects* Conipounding the 
students'* problems with fitting the f t i ve-* doma in programs into a 

crowded Schedule is tne school districts* urowiny bud^j^tary ?^tress^ 
extra courses in juathematics, sci<,^nce? and fort^lcn lan^n-u^^qe- —ai; common 
examples— take fiscal priority over att^ music^ speech and virainar 
journalism cind *iven the less popular athltitic provira:^;^. 

C , 1 nc r o a s e a r n i nq T i m-^ 

Almost uniformly 3, those who otfe^r su^jyest lon-^i for porsuiruj e>^CQilenco 
in educacion insist that th<i'Ce mast ne more school time devoted to actual 
learning, a suggestion so eminently roasonaDie tnat almo^^t no one 
Concerned with education — t^achc-r ^ acmmistracor r parent, 
iegiaiator""-*couid possibly disagree* 

Yet^ the popular response in many :vtates to thin call for -increased 
lecxtning time has actaaily bt^en to increase increa?^e t i me m thg 
classrooms » particularly by lenytheninu tn<? school day ana/or year, which 
is not the same thing at all* (One state official in tb<? South recently 
announced with great prido that his state had itede a ^iant stride toward 
statewide educational excellence by i.icreasiny the ien<jth of the school 
year by three whole days.*) 

Nothing wrong ^ of course^ with more tiL.e in scnool--it*3 douDtless a 
good start toward a desired end* Bat one has a anawiny suspicion that 
relatively little attention has b^en given to better use of time. More 
time spent doing the saute old things (dull) in the sanie old way (dully) 
is perhaps a classic-example of voodoo excellence* 



0* Increase Attrc^ctiveness of Teaching As a C^r^^er 



"We*v^t? just got to havo better teachers if wt^'re to hav<? b^^tter 
education?'' No pronouncoment about the road to excellence! m cducativjn 
has received more enthusiastic public acciairn than the call for better 
teachersr a goal calculated to De achieved largely by incre^^oinu tne 
psychological and financial rewards f:or teachinQ^ qettinq ria e:: the '^l^uu 
apples^'* and— most iraportant of all—rewarding the outstandinyiy 
meritor ious teaoi>ers. 

Good stuff; let's aet vjitn it. Thus, tne popular react:ion. 
especially arnong those most accutely tuned to the polioticai 
c<^verberations of the improve- teachimj proposals: qovernorSr .^nd 
l^^gisiators— persons who are not only sincerely interested in improvmi 
edacatiOHi but who are keenly aware of how it will play in Peoria, 

Therefore^ some of the strongest tides of movement toward better 
teacning by in.^istirvg on better teachers have focusea on only two o>Gpr>ct-: 
of the proposed reforms^-^-^et rid of tht-^ bad {coOT>etency c^xamsl> s.,nU 
reward the good (merit pa/^'). There has been aiso^ of course^ some very 
seriou.^ soul'-searching in the profession about instituting better 
practices in recruitment ^ admission to teacher-preparation programs r 
improvement of the program^s themselves, certification and recert if ic^tion 
requirejRents-— the whole worKs* But the popular emphctsis has been on 
competency exams and merit pay* 
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Much has been saia t:^nd vvritten — poBsioiy too much— about tne 
fstt^ngtha ami mtakm;?sses o£ thes^ two- most popuis^r pcoposa.Xs foe 
teacrun<A both more atcraccive .2nd more ^^rroctivec so the coniivct.:inu 
viewpoints n^c^eJ no^, elauocotGO upon horu. Tn^^ point, neinq h^^ro 
IS simple: both of thoi^i^ '*e.:ch^?r-or lente^J reform?^ in the nairte of 
^rduc^it lonal *-Kc*^i ler)C^-» di ^ uro<t-.iOin<j *?ui»:?r unu>on-^d luc r^-^^^uit^^^* 

uataiiT and dem\^^ ..uv^ ana ev^^^n rneani riu le^o^ ^ since the tests have r?:?diiy 
vt^ry Utti^> t:^*> 00 with cla^^^iroorr effectiveness. Tt^;^ oth*/r — '^^erit 
pay-^-put::^ t^itipnjs):; r>ot on v:ol lauurat li vi^ort;; 4iroctoa towara 
^:elt^ imptovenu^nn , bat k; in ic;; ^iitect comp<:^i:a t : , aivisiv*^-, Dr^^^^^^nru^ 

A;Jvan<. > Kqun.y 

iarq^^Iy-^-and quit^^ apurcpriatel d i r ^^^ct^-u coward »R?provin;j ;itudeni.3* 
academic and iPt^i.'ectual ra;nirr^<^nts. Reccqnizinq that pursuit of tnese 
qoais of ^xc^ii?^nco rritay put strain on so^>e .students ^ vno are 
disadvantaged by one circui^stanc^- or ^notner beyond tneir control^ 
reformctrs have aimorit unanirfiousiy uroclairaed that equity rnust not be 
thr^ates\ed or compromiried by excellence* Thev often pose the rhetor icai 
que.t«tion^ "Can we have both excellence and equity?**, always ans^»ering 
their own query \^ith a reaounditvj {One j^tudy report tried to tie 



tne two concepts tOMOther :i^t t-^e outset by ent*tlin^ their opproacn 

Despite th<5: enthusiastic and op^imx^>tic rhetoc.c, hcw^ver, ^nucn 
th^ *'evc€.ll^?nc(t'' thrust to b^^! cre^^^.ing wid^t ,aps bt^tw^^^en 

^dvanta^ged and disadvantaged gtoups th:^n had previcualy ex:3it\>c* 
5taderit5 handicapped by i>cni^ aav.:?^arcurvj , aociai and ^iC^^nCiTix xjondj t loj;;^, 
or pasc/present racial discr uninat ion, Uarely kv^-spinu t^p ac^aaenucal 
v^ith ^ne pack when co^npet ition not so keen not expire t iv^is ana 
^aandards so riaorous/ now ten f ind themseiv^^s taiiu\u farther benind. 
G*-n^raiiy cofvser Viit ive oucial trerid:i exuc^^jr b<;ite tne tnai" trK^ 

excel ii^-ir^CQ mov:«nent nas opened. 

Ft ed flecnxnoor ha^i recently quoteo Greq Anrig* Pre^nat^n^: ct tno 
Ijducat i-anai T^:St:;nv5 Serv icOr as r^>porrinq thac today *s con^iervat i ve mooa 
i^as. itiuted th»^ vcices ''for justice ^nd equity/* pac ticuiar ly in hi^h^sr 
education ♦ dudiau hio own coiriHierit tu^t ^'Leg i ti^aate <sl: forts to reward 
jT^^rit appear to b*- irittinq toward a new ^'^Iitism that favors the cicii and 
n ^ J 1 -^c t s t n e p^:)0 r . 

Quality c^nd c^qualicy. it appears^ are stiii at ioogerne^ds. 



Nearly ail of the pleas and pronoancements concerning educational 
exceiience contain a strotuj endors^^nient of increased coirnnunity 
involvei^ent with estabiishing specific school programs that reflect 



F. Make Schools More Responsive to 
C immunity Goals and Needs 



c 



ity aspirations and neet comn^unlty needs* 
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Comitiendable as this emphasis i?5 as policy^ actual practice often is 
at gr^i^at variance with announct^d intontiona* Increasin9lv , prosciTiptiom^ 
trom centraii^ed Authority take precedence OA^e^r community ami school-si tt^ 
planning and parental involvement. vStates# particularly through 
legislative enactment, promulgate educatioiw^l policit^s and set standards 
on a statewide bcssis through mandated teacher-- testina progra^ns, mandated 
v^raduation standc^rds.. n^andated assessment pro<^rams^ and the iikc^* 

State boards parallel legislative mandates with onas of their ownt 
accreditation standards^ courses-content standards ; graduation 
st^^-i^:- rds; school-^time standards,* discipline standards. 

Ho Professor Lee Shulrnan of Stanford recently pointed out to the 
Council of Chief Stat^^ vSchool Officers? standards quickly result in 
standardization. Is this a qood route to excellence? 

II. ANOMALIES 

The first section of tnis paper has examined several sp>ecific aspects 
of the excellence** movement in which the high expectations of the 
statewide thrust may have been disappointing at the grassroots level in 
education because achievement of what was intended has been attempted by 
methods and programs which seem to produce results quite the opposite to 
those desired* 

Additional problems have arisen with actually achieving excellence 
because of certain anomalies which have arisen as state-level programs 
filter down to the grassroots* 
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A* EndQfiUC CoiTipiacency 



In !;>any instances# it appears that the strona verbal support with 
whicn the recomiT:endations of the excellence'* rec-orts have been greeted 
at tho local level among educators and laymen aiike^ and the almost 
missionary seal with which reforms have been initiated, really :T^ask3 a 
fundamental complacency about how well schools are already doinc:. This 
complacency takes two forrns* 

The first IS the often-expressed conviction that the particular 
school district didn*t really need to be pushed into reform by popular 
demands or state-level mandates (whether from the governor's office^ the 
legislature^ or the state board of education*} "We were already domy 
it," is a reply frequently heard in response to questions raised 
regarding what impact the ''excellence** movement has had at the local 



expanded coarse requirements for graduation; had touqhened--up on 
grading; had introduced more math and science and foreign language? had 
installed a new discipline code? had cut down on classtiiae 
interruptions; had a committee working on a career ladder plan* All of 
these steps are probably commendable, and it may well be true that in 
many districts actions — or serious thinking about the problem — was under 
way# but there persists nevertheless the overall iiapression that the 
excellence** movement wasn't believed to have been really needed and 
hasn't made a whole lot of difference. 



Explanation is then givers that the local distric 



t had already 
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This impression of a rather fundamental complacency is heightened 
when one inquires about th^ most signif iaant changes which have actually 
be^n accomplished at the local l^x^^el. A typical— and surprisingly 
common — reply is the self-satisfiod boast that although the time devoted 
to athletics has remained unchd^^jed|f pep rallies are no longer held on 
school time^ Big deal* 

Or, the significant changes noted may quite often include the boast 
that another '*year'* of (say) English has been added as a araduation 
requirement, and additional standardised testing has been instituted* 
One is tempted to asK whether the added English course is more oi; the 
same* and whether the tests newly required still test priir^arily rote 
learnings^ but the respondents seem so satisfied with l^ttie changes ol; 
small signir icances that ic seems angentieir^anly to disturb tneir 
complacency* 



Much has been reported in the ^'excellence" literature about 
structural and programmatic changes in education, but disappointingly 
little is being said (either in the written reports or in converstations 
with school leaders) about instructional change as such» 

It is almost as though the effective schooling research and the 
excellent frograms which grew out of this research have been, if not 
forgottent placed (in Fred Hechinger's phrase)— on the back burner— with 
the control turned to '•simmer* For example, goals and priorities are 



Overlooking Instructional Changes 
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aot so uiuch determined at th<2 iocai — much less the schooi--sita-*--ievei as 
at th^ state ot statii^houSG level* The curixouium is not a "determined* 
one as the term came to be used in the el f ective^scnooiing rrioven^ent^ but 
one deter^Ttined by mandate-' from-- above. "Direct instruction*^ means now not 
so much the teacher's active involvement in a structured learning 
situation, but textbook-centered and test-driven teaching, "Time ou 
task" means not so much **8tur^}nts working at an appropriate level of 
difficulty and experiencir^ success^** as one of th^ experts in 
time-allocation put i% ot lona aao^ but rather it seems to mean keeping 
the Kids' noses to the grindstone^'-and no pep rallies on school time* 
The paragraph above is perhaps over-sharp in its judgement^ but a 
modest measure of hyperbole seems necessary to underscore the intportance 
of the point: instructional iraprovement is^ in many cases^ being 
overlooked in favor of more populate more understandable # more dramatic 
chanaes* 

C. Anomalies of Perception 

A nagging problem with trying to translate educational excellence 
from the nationai-*report level and the state-mandate level down to the 
grassroots level is that various observers may all >e looking at the same 
problem and the same proposed solutions^ but seeing far different things 
from different viewpoints* 

Many legislators and other political figurest for example^ are 
particularly interested in only a limited spectrum of educational 
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issu^es: What*s it going to cost? Will it get r id of the bad teachers? 
How will it make us look on the 3tat€--by--state comparisons? 

Many patents look at proposed changes in curriculum, graduation 
requirements^ and tenting programs from the perf ectly'-understandable 
viewpoint of how the change would affect their own children. Broad 
questions of educational philosophy and social policy a*:e not theiu 
immediate interest* 

Many teacners feel that the **oxceiience** tTOvement (the aimvS of which 
they unreservedly applaud) has turned out to involve programs and 
proposals which they take to be deii^eaning and/or threatening j competency 
testing^ merit pay, judging teacher success by student test scores * to 
name a few of the less palatable suggestions which have been wiviely 
c irculated. 

Finally^ state«*level and grassroots viewpoints on the state of 
excellence in the schools,, and on who*s responsible for the failures or 
who may take credit for the successes # disclose sharp differences of 
opinion* Local district administrators are quick to complain that they 
are being pushed too hard^ too fast by those people in the state Capitol 
Building? the state-- level education officials* on the other hand, have 
been known to mutter unkind co?nments about local^distr ict foot^-dragging* 

Despite these anomalies, progress is unmistakable, as the following 
brief section will show. 




1 1 1 . GRASSROOTS GROWTH 



Since the focus of this paper has been on issuv^ analysis # rather than 
on presenting v^orkable policy options, the optimistic spirit which can 
justifiably pervade any discussion of the progress of the ^excellence** 
movement may have appeared to be missing* But even the briefest of 
listings of what is rather typically happening at the grassroots or 
local-district level as schools and communitii»s pursue excellence is 
tremendously encouraging* 

There is so much variation in the status of €Klucation reform across 
the nation, state-- tO'-state and distr ict'-tD'*distr ict ^ that generalisations 
can be misleading or even dangerous. Some states and districts are way 
ahead of the pack, some are way behind^ and the majority are about 
holding their own^ Nevertheless, reports and observations of current 
practice, and conversations with chief state school officers and local 
district administrators, lead inescapably to the cheerful conclusion that 
the excellence/reform movement in An^erican education is indeed making a 
positive difference at the grassroots level* A number of advances in 
educational programs and practices support this conclusion* 



A» Heightened Public Awareness and 
Increased Public Confidence 



To say that public education is again back on the national agenda as 
a hi9h*^priority item may be platitidious# but it is nevertheless a true 
and striking phenoiRenon# vastly encouraging after education had suffered 
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through a couple of da^cades of apparent public unconcern* 

The general public — and inost importantly the state* level political 
decision makers who can draw attention to education issues and propose 
solutions — show a heightened interest in public education. They see it 
as crucial to our national interest and as a pivotal factor in sustaining 
our national economy. 

Not only has public interest been aroused and sustained, but the 
public seems to believe (despite all of the sharp criticisms of the 
American education system contained in the multitude of reform reports) 
that the system is fundamentally sound, basically on the right track. 

Higher Aspirations and Increased Expectations 

People do want better education for their children and for all 
children, and they do increasingly expect that the schools both can and 
will provide it* Hence the public interest in higher acadeniic standards 
stiffened graduation requireinentSr more working and less goofing off* 
They want better teachers and better teaching and — somewhat 
hesitantly— are willing to pay at least part of the price^ Some of the 
proposals for changes coming out of these higher aspirations and 
increased expectations may be extreme and even, in the view of some 
educators, just plain wrong-^headed, but the public and professional 
interest in school improvement must be applauded* 
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More Thorough Assessment 



Whatever reservations one may have about the current push tor more 
frequent and nxoro d^^manding fcea>.ing of. students, th<i growing belief that 
adequate assessment and ti^vaiuatlon is of crucial importance to successful 
pursuit of educational reform effortsS has been yeneraiiy benc^flcial* 
Progress in education can be measured only if accurate data on pro sent 
successes and failures are at hand, and changes can be intelligently made 
and judged only if their effects can be objectively rrjeasured^ 

D. Improved Status of* Teaching 

There seems to be little doubt that the image teaching as a 
profession xs improving* Although there is still a very wide gap between 
image and reality^ both the public and the profession are ^showing a more 
optimiatic mood about the iiriportance of teachers and teaching* 

The steps towards rr^aKing teaching a more rewarding occupation^ one 
attracting more able candidates* one capable of policing its own ranks,, 
one willing to establish means for encouraging and rewarding merits and 
one much better compensated in both psychological and material 
ways — these steps will continue to be the source of much dispute* 

The disputes on means are likely to continue unabated^ but the fact 
remains that the status and rewards of teaching # having reached an 
unacceptable nadir # are on the ascendency* There is scarcely a state 
which is not in the ^.rocess of altering historic patterns of teacher 
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education and certification^ working dillixiently to improve teacher 
salariest and trying to devise some workable plan for differentiation of 
assignments and consequent compensation scales so that a teaching career 
can really become an upward'- reaching ladder. 



IN CONCLUSION 



The imbalance of space devoted in this paper to problems and 
anomalies in contrast to that given to more positive reports reflects no 
cynicism or pessimism^ It simply reflects the inescapable realities of 
the difficulties inh^^rent in translating national exhortations and state 
mandates into grassroot operations at an acceptable level of excellence. 
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